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This paper describes the Parent Child Development 
Center fPCDC) model and related experimental programs at Birmingham, 
Houston and New Orleans and summarizes findings from data gathered 
during the first five years of program operation. Preliminary 
findings from data collected after 1975 are also reported. All PCDC 
proarams share several common features which define the PCDC approach 
to parent education. PCDCs must actively enqage low-income families 
with young children between the aaes of" birth and three years. They 
.are multidimensional programs providing a ranae of information and 
experiences to parents on children's development, child-rearing 
techniguesr health, nutrition, home management, adult skills in 
relating to organizations and institutions and community resource 
utilization, while offering social activities and social and heal 
services. Established in 1970 bv the Federal Government to help 
mothers raise socially and coqnitively competent children, PCDCs were 
found to have positive short-term outcomes related to child 
corpetence. Preliminary analyses of data collected since 1975 at the 
Birmingham and New Orleans sites show that mean Stanford-Bin et IQs in 
proqram and control groups were nearly identical by th% time 
participatina children reached 60 months of age. At both sites, IQ 
effects at the time of proqram graduation appeared to be weaker for 
later cohorts, but the cohort across group interactions were not 
significant. (Author/BH) 
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The Parent Child Development Center Project developed in recognition 
of the importance of parents in the child's development of competence and 
in response to the priority placed on policies designed to benefit 
families and children. Tne Parent Child Development Center (PCDC) 
programs are programs for mothers and young children with goals similar 
to those of earlier compensatory education programs: to enhance the 
development of young children and to try to offset educational and 
occupational problems associated with poverty. The basic strategy of the 
PCDC programs is preventative in that helping parents become more effective 
child-rearing agents was the primary path- taken» to reaching^ the- goals^-f or-- 
children . 

Background of PCDC Project 

The PCDC Project was begun by the Office of Economic Opportunity 
(and later continued by the Office of Child Development, now known as the 
Administration for Children, Youth and Families) to formulate, develop, 
test and document potentially replicable program models. The model 
building or program development and evaluation phase was the first of a 
two-phase experimental strategy. Three PCDC programs were funded in 
1970-71 in Birmingham, Houston, and New Orleans. In the first five years 
of Phase I, the programs were developed, and essential aspects of 
their theory and practice documented and their effects tested (Johnson, 
Kaha, and Leler, 1976; Lasater, Malone, & Ferguson, 1976; Blumenthal et 
al., 1976). 

On the basis of positive and significant program effects, the second 
phase of the experiment was initiated in 1975. The three original 



program^ were to be replicated In different communities, with different 
populations to see whether the replications, too, would yield positive 
proA> i\a effects. A national replication management organization housed 
In a ;^>i:ivate Institution, Bank Street College of Education, was set up 
to gtilde, monitor, and doctu&ent replication processes* 

At the beginning of Phase II, each of the three PCDC programs was 
replicated once, Birmingham In Indianapolis, Houston In San Antonio and 
New Orleans In Detroit. A uniform cross-site evaluation was -alsa -planned- 
for the second phase* However, the external evaluation was not funded 
concurrently with the replication management organization as originally . 
planned* When Educational Testing Service was finally funded to develop 
an evaluation plan In 1978, It was a classic case of too little, too 
late* During the period from 1975 to 1978, research had continued at 
each site on a piecemeal basis, with scarcely enough money to support 
minimum data collection. As a result, the original research staffs were 
severly reduced* ETS was just beginning to design the follow-up and 
replication study vhen ACYF announced that the replication experiment was 
terminated because of lack of financial support* ETS was directed to use 
their remaining funds to analyze the data collected during the Interim 
period* ACTF authorized limited data collection during the period from 
1978 to 1980. 

This paper reports oa the- preliminary^ analyses jof the .data Jrom two . . 
sites (Birmingham and New Orleans) collected during the interim years 
from 1976 to 1980* More detailed and complete analyses of data from all 
three sites are still in process* Brief program descriptions of each PCDC 



model are followed by a cursory summary of the Phase I (1970-1975) findings 
For a thorough treatment of the first phase, the reader is referred to 
the five-year reports from each center cited above. A forthcoming 
monograph (Andrews, Blumenthal, Ferguson, Malone, Johnson, Kahn, 
Lasater, & Wallace) will provide a detailed description of these results 
from the first five years. 

The PCDC Model and Programs 

All PCDC programs share several common features which define 

the PCDC approach to parent education. - PGDCs-must -actively engage - 

low-income families with young children between the ages of birth and 

three years. They are multidimensional programs providing a range of 

information . and eicpjerieaces.^o^.parents^a-childr.ea.'ls ^development-, ► 

V 

child-rearing techniques, health, nutrition, home management, adult 
skills in relating to organizations and institutions and community 
resource utilization, while offering social activities and social and 
health services. 

The programs are interdisciplinary and are conducted in an atmos- 
phere that is supportive and flexible, providing opportunities for 
participation in different ways and for using new information and . skills. 
An loqportant dimension in this milieu is .the .support group provided by- 
the mothers themselves, facilitating interaction among mothers and 
opportunities for sharing and discussing experiences. 

Because of the coiiq>rehensive nature of the programs, in which the 
mother is the central focus, additional benefits to the family are 
expected. Mothers are expected, for example, to increase their social and 
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famlly management skills and, subsequently, their feelings of self-worth, 
as well as their potential for future employment. Fathers are expected 
to increase their understanding of and involvement In the child-rearing 
task* Finally, benefits are expected to accrue to older children and to 
children bom subsequently to participant families. 

Although all PCDCs share these features and general goals, the three 
programs differ, by design, in their structure and educational delivery 
methods. For example, although the project's target years were birth 
to three years, each program could choose to begin at a different age. 
Two PCDCs begin when the child is two to three months old, while the 
third program (Houston) begins when the child is one year old. A range 
of participation intensities is represented, from a minimum of one 
and a half hours up to 40 hours per week. Further, different decisions 
were made regarding staffing patterns and program setting. Finally, 
and perhaps most important, each program was developed to be responsive 
to a different population. These idiosyncratic features shaped and grew 
out of the programs' early development and basic assumptions and continue 
to exert their influence in the replication phase. The need to be 
responsive to the participants and the community, coupled with an explicit 
research orientation created a dynamic interplay between research and 
practice from the start. 

Birmingham Parent Child Development Center . In the Birmingham PCDC 
program, the primary teachers of mothers are other mothers— those who, 
through their experience and increasing responsibility in the center-based 
program, have developed their ability to share with other mothers what 
they have been learning. 
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The Birmingham center serves a group of black and white mothers and 
their children* Each mother-child dyad begins participation when the 
infant is about three months old and graduates when the child reaches 36 
months of age. During the first 12 months, the mother-child dyads attend 
three half days each week* Then attendance increases to five half days 
as the mother learns more about teaching others. After 15 months of 
participation, the mother becomes eligible for teaching or Model Mother 
status, which requires five full days of attendance*^ -The. teaching 
mothers assume responsibility for creating developmentally facilitating 
experiences for the children in their care* By teaching others, the 
Model Mother lBq>roves her own skills and knowledge. 

A small, permanent staff provides continuity of program content and 
activities, and trains and supervises the Model Mothers. Training Is 
conducted in adult development, child development, observation and inter- 
viewing, and health and social service education* 

The primary emphasis of the Birmingham program is on learning 
through experiences in three areas: experience in child care, experience 
as an individual learner, provided by elective classes and preparation 
for high school equivalency exams; and experiences as a member of the 
larger social system of the center, created by contributing to day-to-day 
program planning and operation and by participating on the Parent 
Advisory Board. 

A variety of supportive services enables mothers to attend the 
center: transportation, a small stipend, lunch and snacks, child care for 
other children in the family, health care and social service assistance. 
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Houston Parent Ch ild Development Center > The Houston PCDC program 
is a two year bilingual-bicultural program serving Mexican-American 
families. During the first program year, when the child Is one, the 
program consists of approximately 30 weekly home visits, each lasting 
about one and a half hours. The home visitor Is a worker from the 
community trained by the PCDC, who shares with the mother Information 
concerning child growth and development, learning In the home environment, 
and the Importance of the parenting role In the child's early years. 
During this first year the entire family is also invited to participate 
in four family workshops, usually heldjon .a-5unday at. the center. 

From the time the chi.ld is 24 months until graduation, one year 
later, the child and the mother attend a center-based program four 
mornings a week. While the child is in a group with trained teachers; the 
mother is involved in groups with other mothers. The mothers' disctissions 
and activities center around child learning, growth and development. 
This expands and builds on the first year's curriculum but with the 
additional benefit of mothers sharing with other mothers in a group 
setting. Other mothers' classes focus on home management, health and 
safety, topics such as budgeting and consumer buying, nutrition, first 
aid and childhood diseases. Bilingual (Spanish/English) language classes 
are offered to the mothers during their two-year involvement in the 
program. 

Evening meetings are held twice monthly during the second program 
year and topics selected by program fathers are presented and explored. 
A Parent Advisory Committee (PAC), made up of elected parent representa- 
tives, helps to keep staff informed of changing community and family needs. 
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A supportive services component staffed by an experienced connnunity 
worker, nurse, and aides helps facilitate the family's use of community 
resources during their enrollment. Transportation, lunch and a small 
stipend for additional expenses are offered in addition to the health and 
social sezrvices. 

New Orleans Parent Child Development Center . In the New Orleans 
PCDC program, mothers enter the program when their infants are two months 
old and remain as participants until their children are three. The 
program offers parents a wide variety of educational experiences focusing 
on stimulating the mothers' development and on child rearing and child 
development. The program also offers a range of health and supportive 
social services. 

The New Orleans PCDC serves black parents from an inner city area. 
Mothers come to the center twice a week for a total of six hours. On one 
of the mornings, the mothers spend an hour in child development discussion 
groups and two hours in a Parent-Child Laboratory. On the second morning, 
there is a variety of more adult-oriented activities including discussion 
of maternal and child health and nutrition, led by the nurse, and of 
adult family life and general concerns of everyday livings led by the 
social worker. Other activities include classes in home economics, field 
trips, arts and crafts, and special guest speakers; there is a Toy 
Workshop where mothers make educational toys for their children out o^' 
materials found in the home. 

The parent education sessions are led by individuals from the same 
community and cultural background as the mothers and who, at the beginning 
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of the program, had no formal training in education or child development. 
These parent educators receive continuous in-service training. 

All of the program parents are automatically members of the Parent 
Advisory Committee (PAC). The PAC functions as a feedback mechanism to 
the staff about the parents' feelings, needs and wishes. The major 
educational focus of the PAC is to provide parents with experience in 
leadership and group participation, \^ich is an integral part of the 
program. 

A variety of support services is provided to make it easier for the 
mothers to attend the program. These include: transportation, b small 
stipend, mid-corning snack and a program for the other children in the 
family. 

Summary of Phase I Findings 

The research design was based on the random assignment of partici- 
pants to program and control groups with the major evaluation at the end 
of the program. It was an example of the Campbell and Stanley Type 6, 
post-test-only control-group design. A common evaluation strategy was 
adopted by all three PCDCs, although measures unique to each PCDC were 
also included in the test batteries. The common areas of measurement were 
program effects on the mothers' interaction with their children and -the . 
children's general intellectual and. cognitive development. . All three-_. . 
PCDCs administered measures at the annual test points and at graduation. 

To measure program effects on the mothers, each PCDC developed 
its own mother-child interaction observation situations. Practical 
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concerns in the selection of measures to evaluate the development cf 
program children dictated an emphasis on general intellectual functioning. 
The cognitive emphasis was not because this was the only major concern of 
the program, but because the available measures offered the greatest 
reliability and possibility of conq)arability with other research. 

A summary across the three sites of the multivariate analyses of 
variance performed on the mvOther-child interaction data is presented in 
Table 1. Program mothers in all three sites scored significantly higher 
than control mothers on all multivariate dimensions of maternal behavior 
at 36 months. Examining the data as a function of "the length of mothers' 
participation in the program reveals an interesting pattern. In Birmingham 
and New Orleans, both three-year programs, significant differences 
between program and control mothers began to emerge at 24 months. 

Birmingham program mothers offered more comfort during mild stress 
and gave more instruction and praise in the teaching situation. New 
Orleans program mothers displayed significantly more sensitivity and 
acceptance toward and cooperation with their children. They also played 
with them and read to them more, showed them more affection, and talked - 
to their children more than did control mothers. Program mothers in the 
two-year Houston program showed significant differences from control 
mothers at 24 months, after one year in the program, on two of the 
factors from Caldwell's HOME Inventory. After two years of participation, 
when their children were 36 months old, program mothers were significantly 
more affectionate, used less criticism, and encouraged their children's 
verbalization more than did control mothers. 
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Table 1 

Summary of Haltivariate Analyses of Variance in Each Site Comparing 
Program and Control Groups on Maternal Behavior Interaction 
in Observation Situations^ 



SITE/SITUATION 

Birmingham: 

Nonsocial stress situation 

Waiting room situation 

Teaching situation 
Houston : 

Teaching situation and HOME 

New Orleans: 

Waiting room situation: 
Positive maternal behavior 
Negative maternal behavior 



AGE OF CHILD (MONTHS) 
2 12^ 24 36 



<1 5.07** 

2.27 3.95** 
2.31** 5.18*** 



Before 

program 

begins 



1.1 
1.2 



2.0 
1.6 



<1 5.42*** 



3.5** 4.6** 



1.7 



2.6 



NOTE: Values in table are multivariate F ratios. 

^o col^amn entry means that data were not collected. 

"Birmingham nonsocial stress situation was conducted at 13 months. 



£ = .06 
**D < .01 
***£ < .001 
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Analyses of data on children across sites did not yield so clear a 
pattern. As Table 2 indicates, there were a number of significant 
effects at graduation, a few at 24 months, and almost none before that. 
Binalngham program children interacted more positively with their mothers 

* .7 

during the waiting room observatio^at" 36 months and scored higher on the 
Concept Familiarity Inde?;: (CFI) and thejcStanf ord-Binet* New Orleans 
program children obtained significantly higher- scores on the Pacific Test 
Series, the Ammons Pull-Range Picture Vocabulary Test, and the Stanford- 
Binet at graduation. The Cohort 2 program children in New Orleans showed 
greater evidence of program-impact than- did the* piltDt-€ohort -Bouaton 
program children were only marginally ^superior to the control children 
on the CFI and the Stanf ord-Binet at graduation. 

The preliminary analyses reported in the next section focus on two 
questions. First, to what extent do the differences at graduation tend 
to fade over time? And second, are the^ differences at graduation that 
were found with early cohorts replicated with later cohorts? 

Length of Effects * 
Short-term PCDC influence on child competence is clearly demonstrated 
in the five-year reports. Data collected* during the interim period now- 
permit a limited investigation of how long-lasting these effeets are;- 
PCDC goal statements clearly . indicate that longkterm effects ate ^tic- 
ipated. Unfortunately, the available data on long-tetm child effects 
were essentially limited to Stanford-Binet j|5ores. '^alyses of previous 
high-quality early-intervention projects (Lazar et. al., 1977), revealed 
that measurable impacts on IQ may be retainedjfor three or four years 
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Table 2 

SUMMARY OF ANALYSES ACROSS SITES COMPARING PERFORMANCE OF PROGRAM 
AND CONTROL CHILDREN ON MEASURES OF PROGRAM EFFECTS 



AGE OF CHILD (MONTHS) 



MEASURE Before 12 

Birmingham: 

Child behavior in 

interaction situations: 

Nonsocial stress 

Wadting room 

Teaching 
Bnyley Mental Scale of 

Infcint Development 8.3* 
Concept Familiarity 

Index 
Stanford-Binet 
Hoxiston : 

Child's verbal com- No 

munication rating Program 

from MISS^ 
Bayley Mental Scale of No 

Infant Development Program 
Concept Familiarity No 

Index Progrcun 
Stanford-Binet No 

Program 



12^ 



1.3 



2.5 



<1 



24 



At Graduation 



5.6*** 

3.9* 

1.4 

21.2*** 



4.6** 

<1 



27.3*** 



8.77** 



2.8* 
17.8*** 



1.1 



2.9 



2:9-*^^ 
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Parent-Chiltt" 

Table 2 (continued) 



AGE OF CHILD (MONTHS) 



MEASURE 

New Orleans: 

Uzgiris-Hunt Scales 

of Infant Ordinal 

Development 
Bayley Mental Scale of 

Infant Development 
Pacific Test Series 
Ammons Full -Range 

Picture Vocabulary 

Test 

Concept Familiarity 

Index 
Stcinford-Binet 



Before 12 



12^ 



<1 



1.0 



24 



<1 
<1 



At Graduation 



4.8* 



3.7* 

1.2 
4.0* 



Birmingham nonsocial stress situation was conducted at 13 months; the 



Bayley, at 10 months, 
b 



In New Orleans the Uzgiris-Hunt was administered at 20 months. 
^Control significantly higher than program at 24, not at 36. 
\ < .10 
*£ < .05 
**£ < .01 

***£ < .001 
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after the end of the Intervention, although longer-term effects on IQ 
were not found. However, Bronf enbrenner (1974), after reviewing several 
early intervention studies, noted that effects may be especially likely 
to be sustained longer when intervention begins very early and a tively 
involves parents. Thus, even in the area of IQ, long-term effects two or 
three years after the intervention might reasonably be anticipated. 

Birmingham Analyses 

Sa^le. Unlike the New Orleans site, Birmingham did not have 

cohort designations- because of the "trickle" retrruitmfeirf model- used- ^ 

there. In this model, mothers are recruited and enter the program 
continuously during the year rather than a group of mothers starting 

together at the same td.me.^;.^r-analy8ls» imrposes>,'-^rt^^^ 

designations were created in which mothers and children entering the 
program in two adjacent calendar years were placed in the same cohort. 
Thus, mothers and children who began the program in 1972 or 1973 were 
considered to be in the first cohort, those entering in 1974 or 1975 were 
in the second cohort, etc. Although some data were collected on pilot 
mothers and children prior to 1972, these data are excluded for several 
reasons. Prior to 1972, there was not- strict random assignment to groups, 
families were admitted with target children over six^ months- of age v and* • 
the program itself was different in that it placed less emphasis on the 
mothers as the primary program participants. The decision to consider 1972 
as the first true program year is consistent with the sample definition 
in the forthcoming monograph summarizing the initial five-year findings. 
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Graduation from the program ordinarily occurs when the target child 
reaches 36 months of age. Another consequence of the trickle recruitment 
model is that this graduation point may occur at any time during the 
year. Because this somewhat artificial graduation point may have occurred 
at a time that was particularly inconvenient for the mother, some mothers 
who had been very active participants would dropout a few months early. 
In order not to exclude these mothers, a program graduate was defined 
as anyone who was enrolled in the program for at least 28 months. 

The Birmingham model was, by design, racially integrated. Because 
of problems in recruiting a sufficient number of ^ite mothers,- it was 
not possible to maintain a white control group. Random assignment was 
thus limited to black families, and results reported here include only 
those randomly assigned black families. 

Stanford -Blnet results . Results of the annual testing with the 
Stanford-Blnet for the cohort entering in 1972 or 1973 are summarized 
in Table 3. The old (i.e., I960) norms were used consistently. At 
this age range, IQs with the new 1972 norms would be about 10 points 
lower. Most columns In the table are self-explanatory. The columns 
labeled "Low" and "High" indicate the lowest and highest scores attained 
by any child in each group. 

The trend in the means is clear. There are strong program-control 

differences at graduation (36 months), but these are nearly <iut -in 

half, becoming nonsignificant by 48 months and essentially disappearing 
by 60 months. It is Interesting to note that the drop in absolute level 
of the scores occurs after 48 months, even though the program-control 
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Table 3 

Stanford-Binet Scores for Birmingham 



Cohort 1 



SI? ..T^^'^ ^^^^ STO. DEVIATION (N-l) LOW 

TESTING PROC. CONTRCL PRCC. CONTROL PR06. CONTROL PROG. CONTROL 



HIGH 

PROG, CONTROL 



30 H 


54 3 


I 97.W74 


91.8065 


9.1286 


6.0960 


77.0000 


83.0000 


129.0000 


109.0000 


3.3166* 


36 H 


55 4 


6 98.3818 


93.3478 


10.0949 


10.2723 


7S.0GOO 


71.0000 


128.0000 


U6.0000 


3.951^ 


46 H 


52 4 


4 9<).5769 


95.0000 


11.7613 


11.2870 


76.0000 


74.0000 


125.0000 


117.0000 


1.9351 


60 N 


50 4 


2 93,8800 


93.3B10 


11.9483 


8.6446 


60.0000 


76.Q0CO 


121.0000 


116.0000 


0,2255 


72 H 


37 3 


6 93.5405 


92.7500 


11.8218 


11.3525 


70.0000 


71.0000 


130.0000 


122.0000 


0.2913 


84 H 


IS 2 


1 92.5333 


91.0476 


11.2050 


11.8763 


74.0000 


67.0C00 


120.0000 


114.0000 


0.37B7 |i 



0\ 

I 



t 

*p < .01 
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comparison becomes nousignif leant at 48 months. This is due to the 
apparent increase in IQ for the control group between 36 and 48 months. 
This control group increase might be a testing artifact created by the 
different items that children of different ages may take with the Stanford- 
Binet; it could be related to some non-PCDC treatment that control 
children are receiving; or it might siiiq)ly reflect some anomaly existing 
in this particular sample. A similar peak at 48 months was noted for the 
control group in the 1974-1975 cohort. In that group, the 36-month mean 
IQ was 93. 4 » the 48-month mean score was 96.9, and the 60-month score 
dropped down again to 91.1. 

The research staff in Birmingham did an excellent job of following-up 
on program graduates. There was very minimal sample attrition through 
60 months, although sample sizes did drop off somewhat beyond that point. 
A3 a check on possible differential attrition, a number of entry demo- 
graphic characteristics of program and control children were conqjared. 
These comparisons were done separately for all children who had scores on 
the 36-month Stanford-Binet and for those children who had scores on the 
72-month Stanford-Binet. As Indicated in Tables 4 and 5, the background 
entry characteristics of the program and control samples were very 
similar both for the 36-month sample and for the families that were still 
left in the sample when the target child was 72 months old. Finding only 
one "significant" difference with < .05 on 40 t, tests is best explained 
by chance. Thus, the disappearance of the program-control differences 
on global IQ two years after program conq)letion cannot be explained by 
changes in the sample. Furthermore, an additional analysis was conducted 



Table 4 ; 

Entry Characteristics of Families in the Sample 
at Child-Age 36-Mtmths 



Ci C-SiDS 



KTR AGE 
Six IIIIF 
f 0 CHCit 
hEO HS 
s PSCIITS 

s p:ssi;s 
K?;!ETiri 
p«/p?«'l 
r.i m 

n EMrLiO 

A E!;?no 

TOI INCI 

K -DUCTil 
F [DUCTM 
r. F/VOTE 
F R/VOTE 
fl 0 LIEC 
F 0 use 
; SER'/CS 



5* 
54 
Si 
SI 
51 
52 
53 
51 
5J 
39 

5h 
51 
5<i 
16 
54 
13 
54 
16 
54 



I AH 
1.019 
:.189 
5.704 
S.C31 
l.lu 
l.Oil 

fl.CSl 



5.C14 

1.394 
3.610 

l.»4 
C.3'^5 
0.5:2 
37.712 

* * ft*! 

3. '•79 



3:57.554 leSl.oSC 
787.301 -is. 23? 
lO.fSe 1.379 
10.722 2.9,7 
0.352 
C.500 
O.KS 
0.722 
1.5J7 



3.',;2 

C.514 
0.j59 
0,461 
1.551 



1S.'j03 
1.0C3 
CO 
I.0C3 

3.oc: 

i,CC3 

l.f03 

C.400 

2.300 

0.0 

G.O 
852, 500 
15:.5-,5 

7,010 

0.0 

CO 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 



[!\v 

35.063 
2.000 
t.fOO 
3. ceo 

IS.O'lO 

e.003 

2. coo 

3. coo 
99.0C0 

l.CCC 
1.000 
914.S.C30 
1?':.333 

i:.cco 

1^.CG0 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 
1.000 

•7.000 



CI CUTLS 



vm ^(fi-ii 



46 
46 
<-i 
u5 
h5 
45 
45 
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- Cohort 1 (i.e., entry into program in 1972;or 1973) program graduates. 

- Cohort 1 controls. 

- Mother's age at time of entry into program: 

- Sex of target child (1 = male, 2 = female)! 

- Number of children other than the target child in the family. 

- Head of household (1 = mother, 2 = father,;] = other adult); mean score for this item is not 

meaningful and should be disregarded. ' 

- Number of people in household. 

" ^'f'^r^'l^T J"" ' ■^V^'' (^'Sm telephone, television, encyclopedia) 

Type of housing (1 = public, 2 = private) ^ » j f / 

- Crowding index; number of rooms in house /number of people in household. 

- Number of months at present address; if over 99, it was set equal to 99. 

- Mother employed (0 « no, 1 = yes); employment at the PCDC did not count. 

- Any member of family employed (0 = no, 1 = yes). 

- Total family income from all sources. 

- Per capita income. 

- Mother's education; highest grade reached. . 

- Father's education; highest grade reached. 

- Mother registered to vote (0 = no, 1 = yes). 

- Father registered to vote (0 - no, 1 = yes). 

- Mother has a driver's license (0 * no, 1 = yes). 

- Father has a driver's license (0 « no, 1 = yes). 22 

- Number of community services used from a list of 19. 
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Table 5 

Entry Characteristics of Families Remaining in the Sample 
at Child-Age 72-Months 
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- Cohort 1 (i.e., entry into program in 1972 or 1973) program graduates. 

- Cohort 1 controls. 

- Mother's age at time of entry Into program. 

- Sex of target child (1 = male, 2 = female). 

- Number of children other than the target child in the family. 

- Head of household (1 = mother, 2 = father, 3 = other adult); mean score for 

meaningful and should be disregarded. 

- Number of people in household. 

- Number of family possessions from a nine-point checklist (e.g., telephone 

- Type of housing (1 = public, 2 = private) * 

- Crowding index; number of rooms in house/number of people in household. 

- Number of months at present address; if over 99, it was set equal to 99. 

- Mother employed (0 » no, 1 = yes); employment af the PCDC did not count. 

- Any member of family employed (0 = no, 1 = yes), 

- Total family income from all sources. 

- Per capita Income. 

- Mother's education; highest grade reached. 

- Father's education; highest grade reached. ! 

- Mother registered to vote (0 = no, 1 = yes). 

- Father registered to vote (0 = no, 1 = yes) . 

- Mother has a driver's license (0 = no, 1 = yes). 

- Father has a driver's license (0 = no, 1 ^iyes), 

- Number of community services used from a list of 19. 
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that included only children who had complete IQ data at 36, 48, and 60 
months. For the group of 53 program children, mean IQ's were 98.64, 
99.47 and 94.15 at 36, 48 and 60 months respectively. For the group of 
46 control children with complete longitudinal data, the comparable means 
were 91.33, 95*24, and 93.54. 

Birmingham Demographic Questionnaire results . The Birmingham 
Demographic Questionnaire was designed primarily as a demographic 
description of the sample and not as a sensitive measure of program 
effects. It is included here because it provides some data on possible 
gross isnpACts on family functioning during the follow-up period. For 
example, if PCDC mothers sought additional schooling or outside enq)loyment 
after their PCDC experience, or if they became wore interested in politics 
as indexed by registering to vote, it would be reflected in the Demographic 
Questionnaire. However, it does not assess the far more subtle, and 
potentially more important, family interaction and child-rearing practices 
that might have been influenced by the PCDC. Such analyses must await 
the administration of a truly comprehensive family interview during 
a proposed follow-up study. 

The entry demographic characteristics were presented in Table 4. 
Table 6 presents these characteristics during the second year of the 
program. Note that the per capita income is significantly higher in 
the program group, reflecting the payment made to mothers for their PCDC 
participation. 

Table 7 presents the demographic information one year after graduation 
(child age 48 months), and Table 8 presents the comparable results for 
three years after graduation. Note that the par capita income in the two 
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Demographic Characteristics During Second Program Year 
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n ^^vl " Jt" J (i-e- entry into program ln l972 or 1973) program-graduates. 
Cl CNTLS - Cohort 1 controls. I 
MTR AGE - Mother's age at time of entry into program. ■ t 
SEX 1M2F - Sex of target child (1 = male, 2 = female). 
# 0 CHDN - Number of children other than the target child in the family 

HEAD HS - Head of household (1 ^ mother, father, 3 ^ other adult); 'mean score for this item is not 

meaningful and should be disregarded. 
a RSDNTS - Number of people in household. ; ' 

RMS/PRSN - Crowding index; number of rooms in house/number of peojle in household 
MOS ADDR - Number of months at present address; if over 99, It wfcet equal to 99 

! " ^''^ f"^^"^"^ ^° " ^ ' einploynEnt at the PCDC did not count'. 

A EMPLYD - Any member of family employed (0 = no, 1 '= yes)jj4, 

TOT INCH - Total family income from all sources. M. 

INCM/PRN- Per capita 'income. ^ . ' ff 

M EDUCTN - Mother's education; highest grade reached. ' ' 

F EDUCIW - Father's education; highest grade reached. ' 

H R/VOTE - Mother registered to vote (0 = no, 1 = yes).-' 

F R/VOTE - Father registered to vote (0 = no, 1 = yes)/„ 

M D LISC - Mother has a driver's license (0 = no, 1 = yes) . 

F D LISC - Father has a driver's license (0 = no', 1 = yes). 9 
^ i SERVCS - Number of community services used from a list of 19. ■ < 
ERIC 



Table 7 

Demographic Characteristics at Child-Age 48-Month8 
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- Cohort 1 (i.e., entry Into program in 1972 or 1973) program graduates. 

- Cohort 1 controls. 

- Mother's age at time of entry into program. 

- Sex of target child (1 ■ male, 2 » female). 

- Number of children other than the target child in the family. 

- Head of household (1 = mother, 2 = father, 3 = other adult); mean score for 

meaningful and should be disregarded, 

- Number of people in household. 

- Number of family possessions from a nine-pdint checklist (e.g., telephone 

- Type of housing (1 = public, 2 = private) 

- Crowding index; number of rooms in house/number of people in household. 

- Number of months at present address; if ov^r 99, it was set equal to 99. 

- Mother employed (0 = no, 1 = yes); eraploymeint at the PCDC did not count. 

- Any member of family employed (0 = no, 1 = yes). 

- Total family income from all sources. ' 

- Per capita income. t 

- Mother's education; highest grade reached. ' 

- Father's education; highest grade reached. ' 

- Mother registered to vote (0 = no, 1 = yes). 

- Father registered to vote (0 » no, 1 = yes). 

- Mother has a driver's license (0 = no, 1 = yes). 

- Father has a driver's license (0 « no, 1 = yes). 

- Number of community services used from a list of 19. 
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Table 8 



Demographic Characteristics at Child-Age 72-Month8 
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20 


24.137 


5.431 


13.750 


40. 


1.000 


2.000 


20 


1.400 


0.503 


1.000 


2. 


0.0 


. 5.000 


20 


1.700 


1.658 


0.0 


5. 


1.000 


3.000 


20 


1.400 


0.681 


1.000 


3. 

a. 


2.000 


7.000 


20 


4.550 


1.605 


2.000 


3.000 


8.000 


20 


4.950 


2.139 


1.000 


8. 


1.000 


2.000 


20 


1.400 


0.503 


1.000 


2. 


0.667 


4.000 


20 


1.417 


0.966 


0.500 


4. 


1.000 


84.000 


20 


46.850 


34.281 


2.000 


99. 


0.0 


1.000 


20 


0.500 


0.513 


0.0 


1. 


0.0 


1.000 


20 


0.650 


0.469 


0.0 


1. 


f A/ A AAA 

1068.000 


16640.000 


20 


6680.800 


5877.899 


1016.000 


23920. 


267.000 


4160.000 


20 


1518.433 1344.151 


354.000 


5980. 


10.000 


16.000 


20 


12.350 


1.694 


10.000 


16. 


12.000 


13.000 


5 


11.600 


1.517 


9.000 


13. 


0.0 


1.000 


19 


0.684 


0.478 


D.O 


1. 


D.O 


1.000 


5 


1.000 


0.0 


1.000 


1. 


0.0 


1.000 


20 


0.350 


D.4S9 


0.0 


1. 


0.0 


1.000 


5 


1.000 


0.0 


1.000 


1. 

e.i 


0.0 


6.000 


20 


2.300 


2.029 


0.0 



POOL SD 



CF- 



667 
000 
000 



000 
000 



000 
000 
000 
000 



000 



000 



000 



5.701 
0.508 
1.612 
0.707 
1.413 
1.914 
0.503 
0.909 
31.006 
0.508 
0.496 
5543.188 
1321.415 
1.542 
0.957 
0.444 
0.413 
0.496 
0.282 
1.974 



-0.72 
0.62 

•0.10 
1.34 
0.0 
0.58 
0.0 
0.08 
0.31 

■0.62 

-0.32 
0.74 
O.Bl 

-0.51 
0.96 
0.61 

-1.59 
1.59 

-0.78 

-0.32 



38 
38 
38 
35 
35 
33 
33 
38 
38 
38 
36 
33 
38 
23 
11 
37 
11 
36 
11 
33 



0.474 
0.5J7 
0.922 
0.188 
l.OOO 
0.566 
1.000 
0.940 
0.757 
0.537 
0.752 
0.465 
0.425 
0.611 
0.357 
0.421 
0.139 
0.119 
0.453 
0.750 
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Cl GRABS 
Cl CNTLS 
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SEX 1M2F 
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HEAD HS 

I RSDNTS 
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RMS/PRSN 
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M EMPLYD 
A EMPLYD 
TOT INCH 
INCH/PRN 
M EDUCTN 
F EDUCTN 
M R/VOTE 
FR/VOTE 
M D use 
F D use 
^ SERVCS 



- Cohort 1 (i.e., entry into program in 1972 or 1973) program graduates. 

- Cohort 1 controls, 

- Mother's age at time of entry into program. 

- Sex of target child (1 = male, 2 = female). 

- Number of children other than the target child in the family. 

- Head of household (1 = mother, 2 = father, 3 = other adult); mean score for 

meaningf^l and should be disregarded, 

- Number of people in household, 

- Number of family possessions from a nine-point checklist (e.g,, telephone, 

- Type of housing (1 = public, 2 = private) 

- Crowding index; number of rooms in house/number of people in household. 

- Number of months at present address; if over 99, it was set equal to 99. 

- Mother employed (0 = no, 1 = yes); employment at the PCDC did not count. 

- Any raember'of family employed (0 - no, 1 = yes), 

- Total family income from all sources. 

- Per capita Income, 

- Mother's education; highest grade reached,* 

- Father's education; highest grade reached, 

- Mother registered to vote (0 = no, 1 = yes). 

- Father registered to vote (0 = no, 1 = yes), 

- Mother has a driver's license (0 = no, 1 = yes), 

- Father has a driver's license (0 = no, 1 = yes), 

- Number of community senices used from a list of 19, 

1 . » 



this item is not 



television, encyclopedia). 
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groups Is now nearly identical* Ntunber of possessions (assessed one year 
after graduation) is the only score showing significant group differences. 
Picking one "significant" score out of a large group of _t tests should be 
used only for hypothesis generation and not hypothesis testing. If this 
pattern were confirmed with other cohorts, it could represent an important 
program effect. More detailed analyses will be necessary to find out if 
a particular type of possession is involved that could have"*ljnportant 
consequences for later development. For- example,* might mothers who are 
PCDC graduates be more likely to buy books for their children? However, 
note that by child-age 72 months, this score no. longer discriminates the 



New Orleans Analyses. 

Sample . Data from three New Orleans cohorts are available for the 
current long-term analysis. Cohort 1 is the pilot cohort that entered 
the program in 1971. Cohort 2 entered in 1972. Because of a variety of 
complications, a 1973 cohort never existed. The next cohort, entering in 
early 1975, was labeled Cohort 4. 

Stanford-Blnet results . As in Birmingham, the 1960 Stanford-Blnet 
norms were used. Results for Cohort 1 are summarized in Table. 9.. 

Cohort 1, the pilot cohort, failed to show significant program 
effects even at graduation, and there is no evidence to suggest any 
sleeper effects over the term of the evaluation. Note, too, however, 
that sample sizes were greatly reduced past the 48-month data point. 
It is anticipated that some of the missing children can be located and 
tested In the proposed follow-up study. 



groups . 
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Table 9 

Staaford-Binet Scores for New Orleans 
Cohort 1 



jmBtR HEAM STD. DEVIATION 



PP06. CONTROL PROG. CONTROL ^PROG:' " •'"cCNTRoL' PROG.'"" CONTROL PROG."''" CONTROL T 

16 100.615^ 98,6125 1^.C7« 13.1^65 66.0000 71.0000 K6.0000 125.0000 0.3535 

" '''^'^1 103.6250 16. W8 11.6555 76.0000 63.0000 127.0000 121.0000 -0.7650 

6 96.571^ 99.7500 16.662^ 11.925^ 71.0000 60.0000 132.0000 11^.0000 -0.3067 

^ 101.0000 102.7500 15.773^ 6.9562 61.0000 9^.0000 1C6.0000 115.0000 -0.1990 

5 99.6000 95.6000 15.2709 6.«65 79.0000 69.0000 119.0000 103.0000 0.5666 



I 
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Results for Cohort 2 are sunmarized in Table 10. This cohort 
showed a highly significant program effect at 36 months that was maintained 
through 48 months. However, by 60 months, the IQ difference was reduced 
to a nonsignificant 2 points. As in Birmingham, the absolute score 
level in the control group starts low, increases slightly, then drops 
down again while there is a more consistent decline in the IQ scores of 
the program group. Future analyses may indicate some cause for the 
apparent increase in the control group IQ between 48 and 60 months, one 
which may be related to Head Start or other preschool programs. 

Differential attrition cannot explain the reduced differences over 
time. When only children who had scores at both 36 and 60 months 
were included in the analysis, the mean IQ score for the 10 children 
in the program group went from 111.00 at 36 months to 106.00 at 60 
months. For the 13 children in the control group the mean IQ went 
from 98.23 at 36 months to 104.23 at 60 months. 

Conclusions 

The notion that early childhood programs for the economically 
disadvantaged could provide a permanent inoculation against later 
cognitive deficits has been generally discredited. The current results 

suggest that even an intensive.xprogram. that, starts, within, a yeat..of . the ^ 

birth of the target child and focuses on parenting does not provide 
such an inoculation. Although these results are disappointing, the 
possibility of long-term benefits to both mothers and children outside of 
the "general cognitive ability" area has certainly not been ruled out. 
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Table 10 

Stanford-Binet Scores for New Orleans 
Cohort 2 



„ "^^^^^ MEAM STO. DEVIATION (H-1) LOW HirH 

PROG. CONTROL TpOG. CONTROL PROG. CONTROL PROG. CONTROL PROG CONTROL T 



rH 


14 


19 


109.1429 


97.6642 


10.4939 


11.6955 


96.0000 


75.0000 


136.0000 


116.0000 


3.0665 


rH 


a 


1^ 


109.3750 


96.6429 


10.3914 


14.9163 


90.0000 


71.0000 


123.0000 


121.0090 


2.1266 


H 


10 


13 


1C6.0000 


104.2306 


9.0306 


6.56m4 


93.0000 


67.0000 


K5.0000 


116.0000 


0.4791 


H 


6 


13 


99.5000 


103.0769 


9.6336 


10.6651 


62.0000 


66.0000 


110.0000 


124.0000 


-0.6950 


H 


5 


6 


99.^000 


95.6250 


a.01S7 


8.0700 


69.0000 


63.0000 


107.0000 


106.0000 


0.6224 
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Nor is it clear how later experiences (e.g.. Head Start) may biiild on 
what was accomplished in the PCDC and possibly strengthen the effects. 
Other moderator variables (e.g., the birth order or sex of the target 
child) may also modify the general conclusions. These issues will be 
explored more fully in an in-depth analysis currently being conducted. 
The proposed long-term follow-up study must be especially sensitive to 
the multiple dimensions of social competence of mothers and cliildren that 
cannot be assessed with IQ scores. 

Changes in Program Effectiveness Over Time 

One of the key questions in any ongoing program is whether the 
program effects noted in early cohorts could be replicated in later 
cohorts when initial enthusiasm may start to wane. 

Birmingham Analyses 

Stanford -Binet results . Results for the first cohort (entry in 
1972 or 1973) were presented in Table 3. Results for children who 
entered the program in 1974 or 1975 are presented in Table 11. The 
four-point r^ean program-control difference (97.5 vs. 93.4) at 36 months 
was only half as large as the difference in the first cohort (98.4 vs. 
90.3), and it was not, statistically .significant* .However, in.,a, 2. (cohort) 
X 2 (program vs. control) ANOVA the interaction was not significant 
(E[l,144] - .98, p « .32). 

Mother-child interaction results . The Birmingham mother-child 
Interaction tasks yield literally dozens of separate scores a Comprehensive 
analyses currently under way are investigating various multivariate 
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Table^ U ■ 
Stffiiford-ltiet Scores for Blrolnghan; 
Cohort 2 



f. 



tEJTiNG PROG. COMRCL PKCG. CONTROL 



STD. DEVIATION IN-ll 
PROG. CONTROL 



'LOU 

PROG. CONTROL 



ft H 



HIGH 

PROG, CONTROL 
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30 N 


23 


2S 


98,5217 • 


94.9000 


sec 


22 


2S 
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93v'«003 
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98.3750 


96.8571 


60 ¥ 
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92,7778 


91.0909 


72 ¥ 
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0,0 


o.o 
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0 


CO 


0.0 



10.197| II.U67 86,0000 77.CC0O 123.0000 129.0000 1.2035 

l2.3Mfl ^ 13.2508 ■ 84.0o4o 72.0000 123,0000 127,0000 MOW 

10J510 13.2374 80.0000 ' 70.0C00 121.0Q0C 127,0000 0.3739 

9.0661 13.9460 v ' 80,0000 ' 65.0000 112.0000 116.0000 0.3121 

0,0 0.0 mum mmu mm» mm** o.O 
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procedures for combining these scores. For the present analysis, two 
theoretically laiportant scores were selected that showed significant 
program-control differences for the first cohort. The first of these 
scores was a rating on a five-point scale of the quality of the mother's 
instructions to her child in the structured teaching task. In this task 
the mother is asked to teach her child to sort objects by shape and by 
color. The six minutes of interaction are recorded on video tape for 
later coding. A rating of 1-- Indicated no useful loaf oxmatlonr for a: - — - 
rating of 3, the mother needed to include some labeling and other types 
of instructions (e.g., "put the cars in this circle").; a rating of 5 was 
reserved for clear, well-timed, and specific instructions which included 
the names of the sorting categories. Separate ratings were made on a 
five-point scale for each of six minutes in the observation period. 
These six ratings were then averaged. Analyses of the ratings are 
presented in Table 12. Results for the 1972-1973 cohort are at the top 
of the page, and results for the 1974-1975 cohort are at the bottom. 
Although the results for the first cohort are statistically significant 
while the results for the second cohort are not, the differences between 
program and control means in the two cohorts are nearly identical. This 
slightly anomalous result can be explained by the substantially smaller 
sample sizes In the second cohort. 

Table 13 presents similar ratings for the. mother's tise of praise 
in the teaching situation. In both cohorts, mean scores are quite low 
(the lowest possible score is 1.00), but there are also significant 
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Rating of Quality of Mother's Instructions 
in Birmingham Structured Teaching Task 
Cohort 1 



nONTH OF 
TESTING 


NUKBER 
PROG. CONTROL 


MEAN 

PROG. 


CONTROL 


STO. OEVIATION (N-11 
PRCS. CONTROL 


LOM 

PROG. 


CONTROL 


HIGH 

PROG. 


CONTROL 


T 


24 nONTH 


32 


16 


3.2675 


2.4717 


0.6465 


1.0166 


1.6300 


1.0000 


4.5000 


4.3300 


3.3623 


30 nONTH 


44 


23 


3.1193 


2.6091 


0.6611 


0.9626 


1.6700 


1.0000 


5.0000 


4.5000 


2.1932 


36 MONTH 


46 


36 


3.0544 


2.4867 


0.7109 


1.0176 


1.6300 


1.0000 


4.5000 


4.6700 


3.0103 


40 nONTH 


46 


44 


3.5202 


2.6470 


0.9669 


0.^907 


1.0000 


1.0000 


5.0000 


5.0000 


3.2933 



Cohort 2 



nONTH OF 
TESTING 
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. CONTROL 


MEAN 

PROG. 


CONTROL 


STO. OEVIATION (N-1) 
PROG. CONTROL 


LOM 

PROG. 


CONTROL 


HIGH 

PROG. 


CONTROL 


T 


24 MONTH 


23 


24 


2.9235 


2.6183 


0.5699 


0.9399 


1.6300 


1.0000 


4.0000 


4.0000 


1.3264 


30 MONTH 


23 


25 


3.0100 


2.6066 


0.9240 


1.1720 


1.1700 


1.0000 


4.6700 


4.6700 


0.6631.. 


36 MONTH 


22 


25 


3.1795 


2.6704 


0.9512 


0.^619 


1.0000 


1.0000 


4.5000 


4.3300 


1.6201 


46 MONTH 


16 


19 


3.3737 


2.9566 


0.9436 


0.^951 


1.0000 


1.3300 


4.6300 


4.4000 


1.C640 
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Tatle 13 
Rating of Mother's Use of Praise 
In Birmingham Structured Teaching Task 

Cohort 1 



fhONTH OF 
"^TESTING 


PROG. COUTROL 


PROG. 


CONTROL 


- STO. DEVIATION (N-1) 
PROG. COPrTROL 


LOM 

PROG. 


CONTROL 


' HIGH 
PROG. 


CONTROL 


T 


HONTH 




16 


1.7972 


1.2126 


0.7056 


0.3272 


1.0000 


1.0000 


3.6700 


2.0000 


3.3076 


30 rtONTH 




23 


1.6120 


1.3913 


0.6136 


0.5507 


1.0000 


1.0000 


2.6300 


3.3303 


2.7564 


36 tiOtlTH 


^0 


36 


2.0990 


1.6444 


0.7027 


0.6016 


1.0000 


1.0000 


3.6300 


2.6400 


3.1162 


4a nONTH 


40 


44 


2.01C5 ' 


1.5169 


0.9619 


0.4919 


1.0000 


1.0000 


5.0000 


2.6700 


3.0059 



Cohort 2 
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PROG. CONTROL 
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'^OG. 


CONTROL 


STO. DEVIATION CN«il 
PROG, CONTROL 


LOU 

.PROG- 


CONTROL 


HIGH 

PROG. 


CONTROL 
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24 nOHTH 


23 


24 


1.6652 


1.2912 


0.6446 


0.4002 


1.0000 


1.0000 


3.6700 


2.6300 


2.3664 


30 nONTH 


23 


25 


1.4657 


1.2656 


0.4247 


0.3145 


1.0000 


1.0000 


2.3300 


2.0000 


2.0512 


^36 MONTH 


22 


25 


1.6955 


1.4244 


0.5669 


0.6427 


1.0000 


1.0000 


3.5000 


4.0000 


2.6443- 


46 MONTH 


16 


19 


1.9031 


1.4426 


0.7741 


0.3697 


1.0000 


1.0000 


3.4000 


2.4000 


2.2772 
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program-control differences in both cohorts. Note also that In both 
cohorts, differences are about as large one year after program graduation 
as they vere at 36 months. Unfortunately, these ratings were not made 
past 48 months, hence comparisons with the long-term decline In the 
program-control IQ differential are not possible. 

New Orleans Analyses 

Stanf ord-Blnet results . Cohort 2 results were presented in Table 4. 
Cohort 4 results (recall that there was no Cohort 3) are presented In 
Table 14. Instead of thcri:hlrteen-?point^IQ^di£ferential-.notedn.Jjai^v v^:^.^^ 
Cohort 2, there was only a nonsignificant difference' of less than three 
points. This apparently reduced effect Is consistent with information 
about changes^ In „tha.nquallty,0£>^e^program >f ram Cahnr.t^v2^a>.XoharJt^4,.,>^ 
Several of the key staff members who were major contributors to the 
development of the model were no longer actively Involved with Cohort 4. 
There was also some evidence of dissension among the remaining staff 
members. In the more intensive analyses planned for this year, these 
possible changes in program quality need to be more fully documented 
• through interviews with site staff. It alsq must be noted that the 2 
(cohort) X 2 (program vs. control) ANOVA was not significant (Ftl,67] - 

2.35, p - .13). The mother-child interactions -for Cohort .4,^. whlck are 

currently being scored, also may be crucial in determining whether 
the apparent loss of program effectiveness was genuine. 

Conclusions 

The possible changes in program effectiveness over time need to be 
confirmed with more tightly controlled multivariate covariance analyses 
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Table 14 

Stanford-Blnet Scores for New Orleans 
Cohott 4 



HONTN OF 
TESTING 



NUMBER 
PROG. CONTROL 



MEAN 

PROG. CONTROL 



STD. DEVIATION (N-1) 
PROG. CONTROL 



LOU 



PROG. 



CONTROL 



HIGH 

PROG. CONTROL 



36 MONTH 22 16 102.0^55 98.6250 6,9575 U.8579 6^.0000 77.0000 11^.0000 123.0000 0.7927 

HONTH 20 12 100.7500 96.^167 7.59^1 10.0223 04.0000 63.0000 117.0000 117.0000 1.3856 
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that will simultaneously consider additional independent and dep^indent 
variables. It cannot be assumed that programs that are Initially found 
to be effective will maintain that effectiveness. Similarly, programs 
that are initially relatively ineffective may Improve over time. More 
complex relationships may evolve as program enq>hases are changed over 
time. Outcome measures that had shown strong effects may show reduced 
effects, ^lle new significant effects emerge on other measures. Even 
the limited data presented here underscore- the -Importance of effarts--to 
monitor program processes and outcomes over an extended period of time. 

The changes over time that were observed seem to be more related 
to changes in the quality and enthusiasm of center staff members than 
to^ changes in written descriptions of key model features (e.g., number 
of classroom contact hours per week). Faithful replication of "key 
model features" (whether within a site over time or across sites) is 
probably leas In^jortant in replicating outcomes than is consistently 
maintaining a high quality staff. 
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